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PREFACE. 



The following papers were written shortly after my pub- 
lication of the ‘Annotated Edition of Hymns Ancient and 
Modern.’ Among the many kind judgments passed upon 
that work, more than one expressed regret that so much 
labour should have been exclusively given to one collection 
of hymns. Moreover, I became sensible of many errors and 
defects in my former work. These were chiefly pointed 
out to me by correspondents, though I must gratefully 
acknowledge the helpful criticism bestowed on my work by 
the reviewer in the Church Choirmaster and Organist. While 
most of my reviewers were content simply to praise my 
work, only one (so far as I know) assailing it with unmixed 
censure , 1 the Church Choirmaster showed me where and how 
I was wrong. On several points, the following pages will be 
found to set right such mistakes as I have detected in the 
‘ Annotated Edition.’ I much regret that I have not been 
able to wait for the appearance of the enlarged hymnal of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. I should also 
have been glad to publish with these articles a reprint of the 
‘ Songs of Other Churches,’ the series now appearing in the 

1 The Athen<zu7n , whose reviewer must have been strangely ignorant of 
the subject of hymnology. Will it be credited that he supposed me to be 
the sole compiler of ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern/ that he accused me 
of undervaluing Keble because I quoted Lord Nelson’s statement that 
some versions altered by the author of the ‘ Christian Year/ which had 
been given in the 4 Salisbury Hymn-Book/ would be found, with the 
original text restored, in the enlarged and revised edition? But most 
wonderful of all, I am charged with ‘ flunkeyism/ because I have men- 
tioned the Prince Consort’s love for the hymn, * Rock of Ages/ in the 
note where reference is made to translations of it in German. 
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Monthly Packet , and which, I hope, will, on their completion, 
be presented separately. 

Among recent hymn-books deserving of notice, perhaps the 
most interesting is the 4 American Church Hymnal’ now au- 
thorized by the General Convention of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of the United States. It is a large collection, 520 
hymns ; yet evident care has been used to exclude anything 
objectionable. Unfortunately, the arrangement of the hymns 
according to their subjects is not very clearly made out, nor 
very consistently maintained. Moreover, it is burdened with 
a larger proportion of the old-fashioned psalmody than would 
now be quite acceptable to the altered tastes of our own 
English congregations. 

The question has recently been raised, how far it would 
be expedient to authorize a single hymnal for the use of the 
English Church. I cannot help feeling that such a step 
would be most injurious to the interests of the Church. In 
the first place, it would be impossible to satisfy all parties 
in the Church without extending the collection far beyond 
the usual limits. This would increase the expense of print- 
ing and binding, and prevent the book from being a cheap 
one, in spite of the enormous number of copies which would 
be required. Next, it is obvious that the work could not be 
compulsorily introduced everywhere at once without manifest 
injustice to those who had recently adopted other books. 
Some years must be allowed, as for the introduction of the 
New Lectionary, and when these were expired, the book would 
already require an appendix. Again, difficulties about copy- 
right would arise, and would prove almost insuperable. A 
small compensation may suffice from a compiler whose work, 
after all, will probably have but little effect in diminishing 
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the sale of the older hymn-book. But the question is wholly 
altered when we have to deal with compilers whose work is 
to render all books that have previously appeared useless 
and worthless. 

A compromise might possibly be made in the following 
manner. Such of our older hymns as could be reprinted 
without question as to copyright might be authorized by 
Convocation for use wherever they would be acceptable. 
Gaps might be left in the numbering of these, and it might 
be ordered that after a certain date no new hymnal should 
be introduced into any church unless its hymns, correspond- 
ing in number to the authorized hymns, were identical with 
them, and distinguished in type, if this were thought neces- 
sary, from the other hymns. Thus for special occasions it 
would be easy to select hymns which would be identical in 
number in the several different collections, and when addi- 
tional hymns were authorized, they might fall into their 
places between the others. The first set of authorized hymns 
might be numbered by tens; the next might be 5, 15, 25, 
etc. Both authorized and unauthorized hymns might be in- 
creased in number without disturbance of the original book, 
and without the drawback of appendix or supplement. My 
apology for suggesting this plan must be the difficulties 
which would surely attend any attempt to establish an 
authorized hymnal in the ordinary way. 

The numerous correspondents who have helped me in the 
compilation of this book will, I hope, accept my sincere 
thanks for their kind and welcome aid. 

Chickerell ’ Weymouth, 

S. Bartholomew s Day , 1872. 



The Reprint of the “ SONGS OF OTHER CHURCHES ” will be published 
as soon as One Hundred Copies are subscribed for , at Six Shillings 
per Copy. Subscriber d names received by Rev. L. C. Biggs, 

Cliickerell. Weymouth. 
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I. 

INTRODUCTORY.— MORNING AND EVENING HYMNS. 

The general revival of Church hymns forms a most interesting 
feature in the great restoration which God is now being pleased to 
work in our holy English Church. We are placed in the midst of a 
great and still increasing spiritual movement ; we are living in an age 
which shows itself active to renew, not merely the sculptured tracery, 
the external beauty, of the Church’s fabric, but also the ancient 
graving of her doctrines, the towering harmony of her praise. And 
though in some details the waywardness of man may have marred 
the noble work, yet surely its existence and advance must be matters 
of deep thankfulness to us all. Nor is the luxuriant and fruitful 
growth of our hymnology by any means a small part of these bless- 
ings. Hymns possess a wonderful power, for evil or for good : — 
for evil, when they are made the vehicle of false teaching, as they 
were by the early heretics for good, when they attune men’s 
hearts to thankfulness and praise, and meanwhile unite them, in the 
bonds of peace and truth, more closely with the Head of the 
Church. 

It is the purpose of the present series of articles briefly to review 
the best of our English hymns, glancing incidentally at anything 
which may help to illustrate them, assigning them, as far as possible, 
to their sources, and noticing where the hymns, as generally known, 
materially differ from the original compositions of their authors. The 
hymns which it is intended to consider will be chiefly those adapted 
to form a part of public worship, though some of them may perhaps 
be regarded as more suitable for private devotion. The classification 

1 Especially by Bardesanes the Gnostic, and later by Arius and Apollinarius . 
Instances nearer home are not wholly wanting. 
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will follow, with few variations, the order of the subjects contained in 
the Book of Common Prayer, reserving to the last the consideration 
of ‘ General Hymns.’ In justification of such an arrangement, we 
may quote the language of Archdeacon Wordsworth : ‘ A Hymn-book 
of the Church of England may perhaps best be described as a com- 
panion to the Book of Common Prayer.’ In the first place, then, 
parallel with the Order for Morning and Evening Daily Prayer, 
would be found hymns for the different hours of the day, and days 
of the week. It seems to be the especial province of morning and 
evening hymns to note the passing phenomena of sunrise or sunset, 
and turn them to spiritual account. Springing from individual obser- 
vation, their natural expression is usually singular. This is exempli- 
fied in Bishop Ken’s well-known morning and evening hymns. It is 
related that he often sang his morning hymn, before dressing, to his 
lute — probably to the tune known as Tallis’s Canon. The exact 
text of these and of his midnight hymn, as they were first written, 
may be seen in Mr. Daniel Sedgwick’s edition of Ken’s hymns, or in 
Anderdon’s Life of Ken, published by Pickering. The version in 
Sir Roundell Palmer’s ‘ Book of Praise ’ contains the author’s latest 
corrections, many of them apparently made to improve the position 
of accented syllables. Thus : — ‘ Glory to Thee,’ is in two places 
corrected to 1 All praise to Thee ; ’ ‘ Influenced by the Light Divine,’ 
to 1 By influence of A ‘ye Angelic Host,’ (in the Doxology,) to ‘ye 
heavenly Host.’ In the Evening Hymn, the last two lines of the 
third stanza are altered from 

‘ Teach me to die, that so I may 
Triumphing rise at the last day.’ 

and given thus — 

* To die, that this vile body may 
Rise glorious at the awful day.’ 

The address to the Guardian Angel is changed into a prayer for 
his protection. In the midnight hymn, the only material changes 
are in the first two stanzas. 

Perhaps the best known morning and evening hymns, after those 
of Bishop Ken, are taken from the first two poems of the Christian 
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Year. There is no doubt that some years intervened between their 
composition and their publication in 1827. For the full understand- 
' ing of those verses which are sung in church, it will be found very 
useful to become thoroughly familiarized with the rest, especially the 
introductory verses, which raise the soul to the realization of the 
feelings expressed in the hymn. The true difficulty of actually 
feeling and entering into the spirit of the morning hymn is, that so 
few persons are really familiar with sunrise in summer, and that for 
so many the ‘ Hues of the rich unfolding morn,’ the ‘rustling breeze,’ 
the ‘ fragrant clouds of dewy steam,’ are indeed but wasted ‘ treasures 
of delight.’ If only we had more experience of these things, if they 
greeted us hastening nearly to the sanctuary of God, we should gain 
much more from our daily lives. But evening hymns are more real 
to us, because they refer to a time when we are more frequently alive 
to the beauties of nature. 

As a hymn for morning and evening, perhaps there is none which 
surpasses Mrs. Alexander’s, ‘ The roseate hues of early dawn.’ The 
authoress has given a somewhat less happy version of it as an even- 
ing hymn in ‘ Hymns, Descriptive and Devotional.’ A ‘ Morning or 
Evening Hymn,’ by Dr. Watts, has acquired some celebrity — ‘ My 
God, how endless is Thy love,’ — but it seems less fitted for public 
than for private worship. His morning hymn, (from Psalm xix.) 

‘ Behold the morning sun,’ was once very popular in the modified 
form in which Mr. Hall presented it in the ‘ Mitre Collection.’ 
Two morning hymns by Charles Wesley are well known. The first, 
‘Christ, Whose glory fills the skies,’ will be found in Wesleyan 
collections with an entirely different first verse, beginning, ‘ O dis 
close Thy lovely Face,’ — the hymn in them beginning, ‘ Christ, 
Whose glory fills the skies,’ not being a morning hymn, nor in the 
same metre. Wesley’s other morning hymn, ‘ Forth in Thy Name, 
O Lord, I go,’ is only appropriate for week-day use. The following 
hymn, by the Rev. Thomas Davis, may be new to some of our 
readers. 

‘ With Thee, Lord, will I walk by day, 

And thankful praise, and trustful pray ; 

Nor hope from sorrow to be free, 

Save as I know repose in Thee. 
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‘ To Thee, on each returning night, 

My soul shall wing her peaceful flight ; 

And this my morning joy shall be, 

That, waking, I am still with Thee. 

‘ With Thee, the Source of life and light, 

And joys unnumbered, infinite, 

Through this fair world, and all on high, 

That light and deck the midnight sky. 

* When days and nights have passed away, 

And breaks the one Eternal Day, 

O give me, Lord, to wake, and be 
Still, and for evermore, with Thee.’ 

Of translated hymns for the morning, the most noticeable is Miss 
Winkworth’s beautiful version of Heinrich Albert’s ‘©ott be§ »§int= 
metS unb ber ©rbett.’ The first line is the same as that of an evening 
hymn, (the composition of Bishop Heber, to which Archbishop 
Whately added another verse,) ‘ God, Who madest earth and 
heaven — the two have sometimes been confounded together. It is 
worthy of notice that Archbishop Whately’s stanza is evidently an 
adaptation of the Compline Antiphon : — 1 Salva nos, Domine, vigi- 
lantes, custodi nos dormientes, ut vigilemus in Christo, et requies- 
camus in pace.’ ‘When morning gilds the skies’ is by the Rev. E. 
Caswall, given in his Lyra Catholica as a translation from ‘ ©elobt 
feb 3 e f u § (Shrift*; but I have quite failed to trace the original 
German. * Now that the daylight fills the sky,’ is Dr. Neale’s trans- 
lation from, ‘ Jam lucis orto sidere,’ written by S. Ambrose. It is 
improved in the Sarum Hymnal, where it begins, ‘ While now the 
daylight fills the sky.’ The two Sunday morning hymns from the 
Paris Breviary 1 have supplied us with two excellent English hymns 
— ‘ Morn of morns, and Day of days,’ translated by Sir H. W. Baker, 
and, ‘ Now morning lifts her dewy veil,’ translated by I. Williams and 
J. Chandler ; the latter borrowing much from the translation of the 

1 ‘ Die dierum principe,’ and ‘ Ad templa nos rursus vocat.’ It must be remem- 
bered that the Paris Breviary hymns have no claim to antiquity, having been 
mainly composed in the eighteenth century by Santeul and Coffin. Yet, as Dr. 
Newman says, they ‘ breathe an ancient spirit; and even where they are the work 
of one pen, are the joint and invisible contribution of many ancient minds.’ 
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former. The Ambrosian hymn, 1 Splendor Paternae Gloriae,’ has been 
well translated by Chandler, whose version appears, slightly altered, 
in ‘ Hymns, Ancient and Modern,’ — ‘O Jesu, Lord of Light and 
Grace.’ Dr. Wordsworth’s Sunday Morning Hymn, ‘ O Day of rest 
and gladness,’ in spite of one or two weak stanzas, is exceedingly 
beautiful; its second stanza commemorates the threefold joy of the 
Day — the creation of Light, the Resurrection of the Lord, the gift 
of the Spirit — even more successfully than Sir H. W. Baker’s hymn, 
1 On this Day, the first of days.’ 1 ‘ This is the day of light,’ by Rev. 

John Ellerton, is also a good Sunday morning hymn. There are 
some beautiful verses in Miss Elliot’s hymn, beginning — 

‘Thou glorious Sun of Righteousness, 

On this day risen to set no more, 

Shine on me now to heal, to bless 

With brighter beams than e’er before.’ 

It will be found in Mr. Snepp’s ‘ Songs of Grace and Glory.’ 1 Again 
the Lord’s own Day is here,’ altered from ‘ The Sunday morn again 
is here,’ is Dr. Neale’s translation from ‘ En Dies est Dominica,’ a 
mediaeval hymn of singularly rugged and uncouth structure. The 
daily hymn for the third hour in the Roman and Sarum Breviaries, 2 
has been translated by Dr. Newman as follows : — 

* Come, Holy Ghost, Who ever one 
Art with the Father and the Son ; 

Come, Holy Ghost, our souls possess 
With Thy full flood of holiness. 

* Let mouth, and heart, and flesh combine 
T o herald forth our Creed Divine ; 

And love so wrap our mortal frame, 

Others may catch the living flame.’ 

‘ O God of truth, O Lord of might,’ 3 and ‘ O God of all the strength 
and power,’ 4, are much altered in 1 Hymns Ancient and Modern ’ from 

1 From a Le Mans Breviary hymn, ‘ Die parente temporum.’ 

2 Nunc Sancte nobis Spiritus. The version given above is copied from the 

Translator’s MS., and is materially altered in the small volume of poems in which 
it was reprinted in 1853. It originally appeared in * Tracts for the Times,’ 1836. 

8 Rector potens, verax Deus. 4 Rerum Deus tenax vigor. 
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Dr. Neale’s hymns for the sixth and ninth hours. 4 As the sun doth 
daily rise/ is given in the Sarum hymnal as a translation from King 
Alfred’s 4 Matutinus altiora.’ ‘ The radiant morn hath passed away ’ 
is by the Rev. Godfrey Thring, written as an afternoon hymn. 

Of Evening hymns, after those of Bishop Ken and Keble, few 
would refuse the highest place to the Rev. H. F. Lyte’s hymn, 
4 Abide with me ! fast falls the eventide/ written within two months 
of the author’s death at Berry Head. The original has eight verses. 
Faber’s evening hymn, 4 Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we go/ is beau- 
tiful ; as are also Edmeston’s lines, beginning, 4 Holiest, breathe an 
evening blessing;’ and Joseph Anstice’s hymn, 4 Father, by Thy 
Love and Power.’ Thomas Kelly’s, 4 Through the day Thy love 
hath spared us/ finds a place in most hymn-books ; but it is difficult 
to imagine how we can really sing in church the second line, 4 Now 
we lay us down to rest l Dr. Neale’s translation from a Greek hymn 
of S. Anatolius, 1 * The day is past and over,’ suits a week-day evening 
best. His rendering of the daily compline hymn in the Roman 
Breviary, 2 £ Before the ending of the day/ is far surpassed by Bishop 
Mant’s version, 4 Ere the waning light decay.’ The hymn, 4 As now 
the sun’s declining rays/ translated from the Paris Breviary hymn 
for the ninth hour, 3 has been much improved from Rev. J. Chan- 
dler by the compilers of 4 Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ Some- 
what similar in subject is Caswall’s translation from an original, now 
unfortunately lost, 4 4 The sun is sinking fast.’ Dr. Neale’s 4 0 Trinity 
of Blessed Light’ is taken from an Ambrosian evening hymn. 5 
‘Three in One, and One in Three’ by the Rev. Dr. Gilbert 
Rorison was written in 1850 for his church at Peterhead. It is 
altered in later collections, and is founded on parts of two Roman Bre- 
viary hymns, 4 Tu Trinitatis Unitas/ and ‘Jam sol recedit igneus.’ 
4 At even, ere the sun did set ’ is by the Rev. Henry Twells. The 
hymn 4 O Father, Who didst all things make ’ first occurs in the 
Rev. William Beadon Heathcote’s Prayers for Children, published 

1 TV ijfxipav SieXOwv. 2 Te, lucis ante terminum. 

3 Labente jam solis rota. 4 Sol prseceps rapitur, proxima nox adest. 

5 O Lux Beata, Trinitas. 
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in 1846. A morning hymn on the same framework is given in this 
book. The original doxology in both runs thus : — 

‘ Praise be to Father ; praise to Son ; 

Blest Spirit, equal praise to Thee : 

Glory to God, the Three in One ; 

Glory to God, the One in Three.’ 

4 Hail gladdening Light ’ is translated from the Greek of S. Atheno- 
genes 1 (who died in 175 a.d.), by Rev. J. Keble. It originally 
appeared in 4 Lyra Apostolical 4 Saviour, again to Thy dear Name 
we raise/ by Rev. John Ellerton, and Canon Bright’s 4 And now the 
wants are told, that brought/ are written for the close of evening 
service. We extract from 4 The Rock,’ the following verses by Mr. 
William Quin, as possibly deserving a place in our hymnals. 

* To Thee we come, our Saviour dear, 

For now the night of rest is near ; 

Oh ! let Thy wings of mercy, Lord, 

A safe protection us afford ! 

* Oh ! watch us through the hours of night, 

Till we again behold the light ; 

Then be with us throughout the day, 

And guard us, lest from Thee we stray. 

4 And when the night of death shall come, 

When here our earthly task is done ; 

Oh ! Saviour, in Thy Gracious Love, 

Receive us in Thy Arms above ! ’ 

We do not possess many Sunday evening hymns of the highest 
order. Two translations by the compilers of 4 Hymns Ancient and 
Modern ’ may be noticed : one from the Sunday vespers hymn in 
the Paris Breviary, 2 4 Great God, Who, hid from mortal sight ; ’ the 
other, 3 4 Blest Creator of the Light/ taken (with some few lines from 
Chandler’s translation) from the corresponding hymn in the Roman 
Breviary. We cannot very deeply regret that W. Mason’s Sunday 
evening hymn, 4 Soon shall the evening star, with silver ray/ has 
been omitted in most of the hymn-books now in use. Though it may 



1 $cDs i\ap6v. 



2 O Luce Qui mortalibus. 



3 Lucis Creator optiem 
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be truly poetical, it can hardly be called truly devotional. Miss Wink- 
worth has very successfully translated Stegmann’s Sunday evening 
hymn, 1 ‘Abide among us with Thy Grace;’ and her lines would 
doubtless have been more generally known if Keble and Lyte had 
not already paraphrased the text on which they are founded. 2 

The Paris Breviary hymns for nocturns of the week-days 3 have 
been fairly rendered into English by the compilers of ‘Hymns 
Ancient and Modem/ (in Hymns 25-30,) but their work is in some 
small measure founded on previous translations. The consideration 
of hymns appropriate for Friday will come under that of hymns for 
Holy Week. On Saturday, Isaac Williams’s rendering of the Paris 
Breviary hymn for Saturday at vespers, 4 ‘ Great Mover of all hearts, 
Whose Hand/ may be sung ; or the hymn adapted from Rev. T. 
Whytehead’s ‘ Seventh Day of Creation/ and which begins, ‘ Resting 
from His Work to-day/ The author of this hymn, after a brilliant 
career at Cambridge, died young in New Zealand, where he was one 
of the first missionaries. 

1 Mei& mit Center ®nate. 2 St. Luke xxiv. 29. 

3 Dei canamus Gloriam, {Monday) : — Jubes, et in prseceps aquis, ( Tuesday) : — 
Miramur, O Deus, Tuae, ( Wednesday) : — Isdem creati fluctibus, ( Thursday ) : — 
Jam sanctius moves opus, {Friday) : — Tandem peractis, O Deus, {Saturday). 
Charles Coffin is the author of all these. 

4 Supreme Motor cordium. 



